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150 Reviews of Books M - v. h. k. 

A Confederate Girl's Diary. By Sarah Morgan Dawson. With an 
introduction by Warrington Dawson. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. 441 p. $2.00 net) 

The most powerful impression made by this book on the mind of the 
reviewer is that it is an excellent illustration of a certain United States 
general's famous definition of war. The sufferings of the gentle women 
of the Morgan family during the prolonged years of the war are almost 
inconceivable ; and yet they were in many ways better off, on account of 
their prominence, than many of their neighbors. 

It is a record of the experiences of a young girl, Sarah Morgan of 
Baton Rouge, set down from time to time as opportunity was given her ; 
and the diary is a truly remarkable one, written in the purest of English, 
that will make it take high rank with other classical examples. Miss 
Morgan was a woman of remarkable talents. Having relatives on both 
sides of the great war, she was never able to give herself up to the un- 
limited denunciations of the northerners as did her friends, even when 
she was suffering from the arbitrary orders of Benjamin Butler. She 
was able to record with sincere thankfulness the acts of kindness of sev- 
eral "Yankee" officers and, what is more remarkable, did perceive that 
some confederate officers and men were as discourteous and knavish as 
some of their opponents. 

Through the early part of the war she was in and around Baton 
Rouge, from which city she and the family were obliged to flee several 
times and finally forever. While they were absent, their house was 
looted in the most disgraceful manner by the Union soldiers. After 
many vicissitudes the women took refuge in New Orleans with the oldest 
brother, who had refused to throw in his lot with the secessionists. 
After this final removal, the entries become fewer but are continued until 
the story of the "lost cause" is completed. 

The editor, Mr. Warrington Dawson, son of Sarah, assures us that 
these diaries actually exist and have been examined by others; and pre- 
sents as an illustration a page of the text. The reading of the volume 
makes upon the mind the impression of genuineness. If the statement of 
the editor stands the tests of future criticism, there has been preserved 
for us a most important source for Civil War history, and one of the 
most remarkable diaries penned by an American. 

C. W. A. 

The Life of Robert Toombs. By Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of American history, University of Michigan. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1913. 281 p. $2.00) 
The scarcity of biographical literature in the field of southern history 
of the antebellum period has long been a formidable obstacle in the way 



